LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


Ves. 1. DECEMBER. No. XII. 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN SPAIN. 


Mrs Hate,—The following, translated from the Spanish, 
exhibits the ideas entertained in Spain, of the importance of 
bestowing a more perfect education upon females; and it 
affords some insight moreover, into the manners and modes 
of thinking, prevalent in that country. It purports to be 
addressed by one lady to another, by donna Domitilia to 
donna Eudoxia. 

‘< It is the general opinion, my dear friend, that the care 
and education of children, and attention to household con- 
cerns, are sufficient employment for our sex ; and that we 
have no time to spare for the study of the sciences. That 
all young ladies are not in a condition to devote themselves 
to study, cannot be doubted; but there are many to whom, 
from the circumstances of their birth, a literary and scien- 
tific education would not only be useful, but highly fitting 
and proper. 

The charms of the most beautiful woman retain their 
empire scarcely beyond the middle of her life. The esti- 
mation in which she is held, begins then insensibly to de- 
cline, unless it be sustained by an enlightened understanding, 
or by the knowledge she has acquired by education, or by 
reading and study ; for though nature has bestowed a dif- 
ferent, and peculiar organization upon our bodies, she has 
made no difference in our minds; our souls she has not 
made an inferior species, nor has she impressed the stamp 
of degradation upon our talents. On the contrary, I am 
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persuaded that, if women had, in all times and ages, enjoy- 
ed, equally with men, the advantages of instruction, we 
should have excelled them in the productions of genius, in 
spite of the greater opportunities they possess of exercising 
and improving their talents. This aggravates the injustice 
done us, in withholding from us the benefits of instruction; 
and proves the absurdity of the excuse generally rendered, 
by the other sex, for the course they have adopted. For 
the origin of this course I refer to barbarous times, and to 
the continual exercise of arms, to which vocation men al- 
ways feel a preference over all other arts and sciences which 
are sé difficult to be acquired. The civilization and im- 

rovement of nations has always been the work of ages. 

he stronger sex, and in strength alone superior to the 
other, as they sought to bend and humble, by the power 
of force, all that opposed them, sought also to conquer our 
weakness, and imposed upon us such laws as their fancy or 
caprice dictated. 

Thus our sex was humbled; thus were we compelled to 
devote ourselves to the care of our families, and to house- 
hold occupations; thus were we chained to the hearth; while 
men, swayed by the blind passion of governing the earth, 
went forth in arms to subdue neighboring and remote prov- 
inces, in order to extend their empire, or hazard their lives 
for the defence of their country, their firesides, wives and 
children. Such have always been the objects and aspira- 
tions of ambitious men; and it has been for robbery and 
conquest, that men have been ennobled. Hence has pro- 
ceeded our subjection and dependence; for, in comparison 
with them, we are feeble, and cannot, in armor of steel, go 
forth to fight, slay and conquer like them. But when the 
time shall arrive—should that happy period ever arrive— 
when men shall hold humanity in just estimation; when the 
chief happiness and glory of a nation shall be acknowledged 
to consist in peace, in the improvement of the mind, and 
the cultivation of the arts, then their beneficent influence 
will be felt by our sex; our education will be considered of 
high importance; and surely, though slowly, will be dissi- 

ated those prejudices, which now prevent our instruction 
in literature and the sciences. Then also, will change the 
slight opinion now entertained of our talents; and less re- 
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gard will be paid to strength and courage, in which tigers 
and lions have the advantage of men. 

It is alleged that study will divert us from our peculiar 
duties; that it will render us proud, conceited and loqua- 
cious; that books are not written for our use, at least no 
books but those of devotion; that we easily imbibe new 
opinions, and should be likely to find such as would be 
hurtful in those books, which our curiosity would impel 
us to read; that the desire to appear learned, and be distin- 
guished, would lead us to mix too much with the world, 
and to engage in intrigues; and many other consequences 
injurious to our sex are predicted, should they, in their 
youth, receive a literary and scientific education. 

But it should be the chief object of such an education, to 
dispel from their understandings the clouds of ignorance 
and error, and not to render them eloquent and learned. 
It is difficult even for men who spend their whole lives in 
study, to become truly so ; and grant that now and then 
a woman, devoting herself entirely to study, and neglecting 
her household concerns, should acquire that reputation; I 


- am not disposed to say that the object gained, is worth the 


price that is paid for it; but it would certainly be better 
than if she should neglect her duties, as many do, either 
from natural and unconquerable indolence, or to pursue the 
pleasures of gallantry, or to spend her time in vain amuse- 
ments, or to consume whole days in dressing her head, or 
adorning her person, in order to appear what she is not. 

Nor do I perceive why it should render women proud 
and conceited, to be instructed in the first rudiments of the 
sciences, especially if such an education were common 
among them, and if care were first taken to instil into their 
minds, the precepts of virtue. But if, notwithstanding, it 
should happen that a few should be vain of having learned 
to solve a problem in geometry, of having acquired some 
knowledge of geography and of the solar system, of certain 
natural causes, and their effects, and of the events of history, 
such vanity would in truth be ridiculous. But are not 
men also vain; and vain too, sometimes, of trifling and ri- 
—— acquirements which degrade, rather than exalt 
them? 

I do not intend, by what I have said, to justify the vanity 
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of our sex inthis particular; but I do not see why this 
species of vanity should be hurtful only to us, nor why we 
alone, should be accused of this fault. Is it not more ex- 
cusable in us to be vain of knowledge, than of beauty, or 
riches, or high birth? These are accidental advantages; 
that is of our own acquisition. And if any should become 
loquacious, the harm would fall upon themselves; instead 
of enjoying the reputation of learning, they would meet the 
contempt of others. 

As little do I see why we should be permitted to read 
only books of devotion. This watchfulness over us, does 
not spring from the desire which men feel to contribute to 
our happiness and respectability, but for the degraded opin- 
ion they entertain of our intellects. Works of science rare- 
y contain false or pernicious sentiments, and it is not true 
that we are more ready to imbibe them than men. This 
opinion springs also from the presumption which is pro- 
duced and fostered, by their having constituted themselves 
judges of the modes of thinking; and usurped the right of 
deciding all questions, while they deny this right to us, 


fearing that, in the train of other fancied evils arising from - 


its exercise, would follow, that of associating more with 
the other sex, and the consequent dissoluteness of manners. 
But beauty and frailty, not knowledge and learning, are 
the objects of illicit passion in men, and they triumph more 
easily over the hecdlessness of the ignorant, than over the 
sobriety and discretion of the well informed. 

How many women there are, who engage, even without 
inclination and against their will, in love intrigues, which, 
without being criminal, furnish nevertheless, occasion of 
scandal; and which they would cheerfully renounce, had 
they been attached from their youth to reading and study; 
for this, in their retirement, would relieve the tedium of 
solitude. Household occupations, various and laborious as 
they are, make relaxation necessary, and some intervals of 
repose are generally afforded; but nothing can be so hurt- 
ful as intervals of leisure, when we know not what to do, 
and have no relish for innocent amusements. 

Relaxation ought to bring relief to the mind, diverting 
it from all thought of labor and burdensome duties; but in- 
stead of relief, it brings disquiet and torment, when the 
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mind cannot flee from inaction, which is worse than fatigue. 
Hence arises the love of play, of intrigue, and of other per- 
nicious amusements. How much more innocent and useful, 
as recreations, would be the study of the sciences, than 
gaming, balls, and other insipid diversions. How much 
better it would qualify women to instruct their sons and 
daughters, and to dispel from their own minds many vul- 
gar errors and ridiculous caprices. 

They would not then confine their whole attention to 
dress, and the ornaments of their person; nor would they 
evince such a passionate attachment to extravagant fashion, 
more expensive than their fortunes allow, or conditions re- 
quire; and luxury, finding less aliment, would decline. 
They would study a modest elegance and neatness of ap- 
pearance, which, saving many a misspent hour, and many 
useless cares, would render them more esteemed. And 
even should not this effect follow, they would improve 
their understanding, which would secure them higher re- 
spect in their intercourse with society; would induce many 
of the other sex to cultivate their minds, and abate a little, 
that pride of superior knowledge, which they are prone 
to cherish. 

I would, by no means be understood to say, that young 
ladies ought not to be instructed how to perform their ap- 
propriate labors; on the contrary, that should be the prin- 
cipal object in every system of female education. They 
should be accustomed to employment from their earliest 
youth; the love of it should be inculcated in preference to 
that of literature and the sciences; for it is of more real 
utility to their families, and has a most happy influence 
upon their habits and manners. Attachment to labor I 
consider the most excellent characteristic of our sex. By 
means of it they avoid the torments and temptations of in- 
dolence; it prevents their thoughts from dwelling on for- 
bidden amusements and insipid trifles, whence often flow 
the grief and ruin of families. 

Should Heaven grant me daughters, I would endeavor 
to moderate their passions and desires, and would thus ad- 
dress them. Daughters, true it is, you are born noble and 
rich, and necessity does not compel you to labor; but labor 
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will be useful to you, for you know not what may be the 
events of futurity. Misfortunes are frequent in this world, 
and from them, neither nobility nor riches can protect us. 
That which has happened to others may happen also to 
you. This will not appear impossible nor unlikely, when 
you bring to mind the numerous examples of powerful and 
illustrious lords, who, from the hatred of the government, 
failure in law suits, the disasters of war, their own miscon- 
duct or vices, behold their families reduced to poverty or 
altogether ruined. And if, by the misfortunes of your hus- 
bands, such should he your fate, you would then reap the 
reward of those habits of improvement acquired in youth. 
Even the lords of highest rank and greatest riches, consider 
this an excellent quality in a lady, although she be noble. 
The most opulent and illustrious families have limits be- 
yond which they cannot rise. Great riches lead to great 
expenses; the greatest may be exhausted, and demand the 
constant care of the mistress of the family, and increased 
attention and industry, when her children are numerous.” 


E. H. 


THE DEAD MOTHER. 


I mark’d at morn a blissful scene, 
Arrayed in colors bright— 

Where lovely woman’s brow serene 
Diffus’d a pure delight. 


She caroll’d to her sleeping son 
Who on her bosom lay, 

While at her feet a lisping one 
Indulged in gambols’ gay. 


And he, the partner of those joys, 
Bent o’er her brow the while, 

To gaze upon his cherub boys, 
And share their mother’s smiles. 


| 


The Dead Mother. 


At eve I came,—but floods of grief 
O’erwhelm’d that manly eye ;— 

Those moaning infants ask’d relief,— 
Where was the fond reply? 


Go, join the thronging tides that roll 
On toward the house of prayer,— 

Such harrowing question to the soul 
Is better answered there. 


That coffin’d form, that lip of stone, 
Those eyes which darkness seal, 

Where every mild affection shone, 
The fearful truth reveal. 


Breathes forth the dirge its strain of wo, 
The orizon upward tends, 

And truths in hallow’d accents flow, 
To which the mourner bends. 


°Tis o’er !—’Tis o’er !—Come child of dust, 
And lift yon sable pall,— 

If earthly charms e’er won thy trust, 
See here the end of all. 


Weep too,—if tbou hast learn’d to prize 


What heaven itself holds dear ;— 
Meek Hope that builds above the skies, 
And Faith, and Love sincere. 


Go,—lay her in the earth’s cold breast 
With cheek so pure and fair,— 

That silent cell hath many a guest, 
Though none salute her there. 


Returning spring, with violets sweet 
Shall deck the humid clay,— 

And when a few more seasons fleet 
On noiseless wing away,— 


Perchance those beauteous forms may come 
In careless childhood blest, 

To pluck a rosebud from her tomb, 
And bind it on their breast. 
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Lightly their little feet will tread 
Where Love its vigil keeps: 

**Child !—Child !—within that lowly bed 
Your angel-mother sleeps.” 


Oh! tell how oft her cradle hymn 
Has sooth’d their hour of pain,— 
And how her eye when glaz’d and dim 

Return’d for them again,— 


Then while their filial sorrows flow, 
Point to a mansion fair, 

And warn them by a Saviour’s wo 
To meet their mother there. 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 
NO. XII. 
A WINTER IN THE COUNTRY. 


Dip you ever live in the country? I dont mean a resi- 
dence of some six or seven weeks, just te escape the burn- 
ing, boiling, stifling atmosphere of the crowded city, when 
the thermometer stands at 93° in the shade, and clouds of 
dust render promenading through Washington Street al- 
most as dangerous as would be a march through the desert, 
to explore the ruins of Palmyra. But there is the Mall. 
Oh! the Mall is unfashionable ;—and what lady, having 
a proper sense of her own dignity and delicacy, but would 

refer suffocating at home, to the horror ofa refreshing walk 
in an unfashionable place? They must resort to the country. 
But never should those ladies imagine their experience of 
pastoral life, makes them competent to decide on rural 
pleasures and rural characters; or gives them the right to 
bestow those convenient epithets, dull, ignorant, plodding, 
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on our country farmers, or uneducated, unfashionable, 
dowdyish, on their wives and daughters. 

Summer and autumn are the seasons, during which our 
city people visit the country. In summer, all who feel a 
sensibility for the beautiful, are charmed. The green 
woods, the flowery fields, the soft lulling waters and calm 
bright skies, are successively admired and eulogized. The 
sweet scenery is extolled, be-rhymed, sketched—left and 
forgotten. Autumn scenery makes a far deeper impression 
on the feelings. There is something in the decay of nature 
that awakens thought, even in the most trifling mind. The 
person who can regard the changes in the forest foliage,— 
that can watch the slow circles of the dead leaf, as it falls 
from the bough of some lofty tree, till it mingles with 
the thousands already covering the ground beneath, and 
not moralize is—not a person that I would advise to retire 
to the country, in search of happiness. He or she had bet- 
ter stay in the city and be amused. Those who cannot 
think have, in my opinion, a necessity (which goes very 
far towards creating a right) for amusement. 

But the season when the scenery of the country makes 
the most delightful impression on the traveller’s senses, or 
awakens his mind to reflection, is not the time to form a 
correct estimate of the social pleasures and mental advan- 
tages, which the inhabitants in our interior towns enjoy. 
Labor, unceasing labor is, during summer and autumn, the 
lot of the farmer, and usually of all his family. The city 
lady or gentleman, who visits in the country, regards this 
industry as oppressive, almost slavish. And truly it is 
sometimes so ;—but still there is a satisfaction to those in- 
dustrious people, in seeing how much their hands have ac- 
complished ; and there is a positive pleasure in the rest 
that night allows, and above all, which the Sabbath brings, 
that persons ever occupied in amusements or busy about 
trifles, cannot comprehend, any better than a blind man 
could the effect of colors on the eye. I may be told, that 
such happiness only refers to animal sensations, that mind 
has no part in the bliss which mere respite from the plough 
allows the farmer, any more than to the repose it brings 
the cattle that assisted his labors. If mind had no influence 
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to prompt his industry, this might be true ; but our Ameri- 
can yeomanry are lords of the soil, they till,—they ‘call 
no man master on earth,”—they are in fact, the acknow- 
ledged sovereigns of this vast country,—they are, in our 
us aay entitled to respect, from their station; and those 
who affect to look down upon the farmer and his family, 
to despise and ridicule the country people, exhibit a spirit 
which, if it be refined and delicate, is neither enlightened, 
liberal or patriotic. The truth is, such fastidious persons 
know little, if anything, about the country; not much 
more than did Owen Ashley, when he first entered as a part- 
ner in the store of Mr. Silsby, merchant in the village of 
, Situated about thirty miles west of the Green 
Meuntains. Owen Ashley was Boston born and educated ; 
and was in truth, as fine a gentleman as could be found in 
the city. He was also endowed with very good: abilities, 
and had he not indulged an overweaning conceit of the 
ene he enjoyed, in being a native of the metropolis of 
ew England, he would have been a very sensible young 
man. 

His father had been reputed very rich, and his failure in 
1813, was wholly ascribed to the pressure of the times. A 
time of calamity it undoubtedly was, to many of our citizens, 
but none seemed more conspicuously marked by misfortune, 
than the elder Mr. Ashley. His real losses were not so 
great as was reported. He had for many years lived be- 

ond his income, and it therefore required but a slight 
shock of his mercantile credit to embarrass him; and when 
the downward course was once begun, he had no means of 
retarding the catastrophe. But I am not intending to sketch 
the old gentleman; only as his failure was the cause of in- 
ducing his son Owen, to emigrate to that ‘‘ unknown 
bourne”’ to most of the native Bostonians, the land of the 
Green Mountains, it was necessary to mention it. Such an 
unprecedented adventure required a reasonable motive for 
its justification, or I might be accused of giving the crea- 
tions of fancy, rather than sketches of real characters. 

‘<Is it true, Ashley, that you are intending to leave the 
city?” inquired Edward Paine, as he took the arm of the 
former on quitting the theatre. 
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‘Yes, such is my intention,” replied Owen, in a low 
tone. 

‘¢ When do you go?” 

To-morrow.” 

‘<'To-morrow,” ejaculated Edward in astonishment. 
‘*' Why, Ashley, you cannot be serious. Have you forgot- 
ten the party at Mrs. Drayton’s to-morrow evening? Maria 
said she was particularly anxious to see you, and she has 
been arranging to have some delightful music; those songs 
and airs you so much admire, to charm you if possible, 
from this preposterous plan of self-banishment.” 

‘*My dear friend, what else can 1 do?” sighed the dis- 
contented Owen. ‘‘I have no funds to support me in the 
city. My father is a bankrupt by thousands. At his age, 
it will not be expected, he should enter into new specula- 
tions, and his friends are prepared to assist him. He must, 
for the present, accept their aid. But what is excusable for 
him, would be a disgrace to me. I must engage in busi- 
ness; but I can do nothing here. Neither is the encourage- 
ment for honest adventurers in any of our cities, at all more 
flattering. The Vermont merchant, has made me a very 
generous offer, and I must either accept it, or enlist for a 
soldier, I see no other alternative.”’ 

‘¢] think, to shoulder the musket would be to me the 
least horrible of the two,” replied Paine, as they entered 
his lodgings together. ‘I declare,” continued the little 
beau, as he arranged his hair at the mirror, with a very 
self-satisfied expression of face. ‘I declare it is abomina- 
ble, Ashley, that such a fine fellow as you are, should be 
driven from all good society, and sent among the bears of 
Vermont. If I only thought the war was a just one, I 
would urge you to enlist as a soldier.” 

‘‘T have similar feelings of disgust, when thinking of 
my destination,” said Owen. ‘‘ And yet I fear it is wrong, 
even absurd to indulge in them. This Mr. Silsby, is a 
noble-minded fellow, and a noble looking one too. Indeed, 
quite the gentleman in his manners; and it cannot be, that 
he lives among savages. Have I ever teld you the reason 
of his kindness towards me?”’ 

** Not as I recollect.”>-—~ 
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‘¢ There is an air of romance about the business,”’ replied 
Owen, smiling, that promises well for me; because I never 
read any similar preface, without a fortunate denouement. 
You must know, that some twenty years since, this same 
Mx. Silsby, who had been in trade but a short time, came 
here to sell a drove of cattle, and purchase a stock of goods. 
He had traded with my father from the first, and was then 
considerably in his debt. The day after he arrived in the 
city with his cattle, there came a sheriff with demands from 

ople in Vermont, and attached the whole drove. Mr. 

ilsby applied to my father, and stated, that the proceeding 
was the work of an enemy who was seeking to ruin him and 
supplant him in his business. This man, Silsby said, had 
been circulating false reports against him, affecting his 
ghtened those men from 
whom he had purchased cattle, and who were to wait his 
return and had induced them to send on their demands after 
him. He said, if his property was thus attached, and sold 
at auction it would ruin him, but that if he had the money 
to satisfy those demands, the market was good, and he 
should be able to pay the loan before he left the city. My 
father was a generous spirited man, and he had moreover, 
a most thorough detestation of all mean, paltry,fvillainous 
tricks; and he advanced the money without hesitation. I 
have since heard him remark, that had Silsby shown the 
agitation when he came to borrow the money, which he 
did when he came to pay it, he should have thought him a 
weak, timid man, and though he might not have doubted 
his honesty, he should most probably have refused to assist 
him. When he appeared to solicit the favor, he was to be 
sure very pale; but his air was perfectly collected and jhis 
countenance firm. But when, after a very successful spec- 
ulation in the sale of his cattle, he entered, and taking out 
his pocket-book filled with bank notes, he asked my father 
to pay himself, and added, ‘ you sir, have saved me from 
a failure, from disgrace, perhaps from a goal;’ he burst 
into tears. He appeared so overcome by his feelings, that 
my father in a lively tone attempted to reassure him, by 
saying, that what he had done had been no inconvenience, 
that it did not deserve even a single thank ye—‘but’ added 
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he, ‘if you think it has been of so much benefit to you, 
why I am the person who should feel obliged, because, 
through your means I have performed a good action so 
very cheaply.’ This reasoning however, did not seem to 
soothe the feelings of the Vermont merchant,—he appeared 
distressed with his gratitude, till at last, my father said,— 
‘Mr. Silsby, we will think no more of this matter now,—I 
may hereafter want your assistance, or my boy may. It is 
to me a sufficient reward, that I have obliged an honest 
man, and gained a good friend.’ Mr. Silsby looked up at 
these words and called me to him. I was then but four 
years old, but I remember it as though it were but yester- 
day. He called me to him, took me on his knee, and bent 
his face down to mine. I remember hearing him whisper, 
but what he said I did not understand. He then kissed my 
check—and so ended the tragi-comedy.” 

‘¢ You think,” said Edward Paine, attempting to smile, 
while something like moisture conglobed in his eye, ‘“‘ you 
think that this good-hearted Yankee then, made a vow to 
assist you if ever his kindness was necessary ?”’ 

‘*T have no doubt of it. And though he has never men- 
tioned the circumstance of the loan, he never forgot while 
my mother lived, to make her an annual present. One 
year he would bring a fat turkey so large, that we were 
sometime inclined to call it a different species from those to 
be found in the market—then would come a firkin of most 
excellent butter, the balls all made up in a particular form, 
with a very curious stamp on each ball, and sometimes he 
would send a cheese, which I used to believe when a child, 
was precisely the size of the moon; and so indelibly has 
that idea fixed itself in my mind, that I now never see the 
full-orbed luminary of night, without thinking of a Ver- 
mont cheese.” 

‘‘ What does he propose to do for you?” inquired Ed- 
ward. ‘I should say,{from what you have related, that 
he was a very good sort of a man, but whether you would 
like a residence with him, is another affair. I suppose he 
has a wife, and at least a dozen children of his own?” 

‘*No, he is so singular as still to be a single man. He 
met with a disappointment of the heart, I have heard my 
mother say, soon after she became acquainted with him. 
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The young lady to whom he was engaged, died of a con- 
sumption. He brought her to Boston, during her illness, 
and she spent several weeks with my mother. I remember 
seeing the young lady; and I remember well how my mo- 
ther wept, when Mr. Silsby came and carried her away; 
and that she told my father she wept for the sorrow the 
young man would soon endure, because, though he flatter- 
ed himself with hopes, the young lady would never live to 
reach home. And she did not. Mr. Silsby has never 
married, and so we have reason to think he still remem- 
bers his first love,—and I am so romantic, that I confess I 
respect him for his constancy.” | 

‘¢ He probably intends to make you his heir, if he has no 
family. Is he rich?” asked Edward with an expression of 
interest in the inquiry, his face had not before exhibited. 

‘¢ Yes, he is rich for the country; but I am not intending 
to play the part of heir expectant. The fawning smile, 
the equivocal speech of such a parasite, isto me, most 
contemptible. Mr. Silsby merits my gratitude much 
more, than if he had promised to give me his fortune, be- 
couse he seems anxious to encourage, and enable me to earn 
a fortune for myself. He offers to take me as a partner, 
and allow me one half the profits of his business simply for 


my assistance. And he seems eager too, to save me from - 
all mortification of wanting a capital, by repeating how 


much he needs my help as an accountant,—that he is tired 
of being always harassed, &c.; and that is what I call perfect 
charity. ’Tis a virtue rarely practised. Most people seem 
to think that if they aid you in an enterprise, your feelings 
are of no consequence. But I esteem that delicate kindness 
which spares me the consciousness of my present dependence 
as the greatest favor I can receive. Yes, Silsby is a noble- 
hearted man, and I only wish he lived among civilized 
beings.”’ 

“OQ! tis abominable to think you must go to Vermont,” 
said Edward Paine, buttoning his coat wp closely as though 
the blast from the Green Mountain even in thought, had 
power to freeze his spirit. ‘‘Why, my dear fellow, do 
you not postpone your travels till next spring?” 

‘* Because I am impatient to know the worst. I hate 
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this procrastination of fate. It is to my feelings more in- 
supportable than actual misery. I shall go to-morrow.” 

‘¢Q! not to-morrow—Allow one more evening to your 
friends—to pleasure—to life. Consider that you will not 
soon have another opportunity of listening to the ‘ con- 
cord of sweet sounds.’ You will hear no music beyond 
those rude hills, except the piping of the wintry winds, or 
a serenade of wild cats.” 

Owen shook his head, and attempted to speak gaily 
while he replied—‘‘ Thank you, Edward, for your solici- 
tude. It speaks well for your heart; but my os tne 
must not yield, even to your affection. If I have any 
merit, entitling me to the confidence of my friends, it is, 
that when I have taken a resolution on conviction of its 
fitness, I will adhere to it. So farewell. And when you 
and my young companions meet, pray remember, that in 
spirit Iam with you.” 

‘‘ Letters, we shall expect,—letters containing all your 
adventures and discoveries in that terra incognita,” said 
Edward, pressing his friend’s hand as they parted, ‘‘ or we 
shall conclude you have positively given up the ghost, ac- 
tually died of the maladie de pays.” 

‘¢ Yes, you shall have letters,” was the reply; and how 
well the promise was fulfilled, the extracts with which 
I shall conclude the sketch, will prove. The whole cor- 
respondence ought to be given, but—that may be done 
hereafter, if this sample proves acceptable to public taste. 
At present, I shall only select such letters and passages as 
will mark most distinctly, the effect which country scenes 
and characters, had upon the mind and feelings of my hero. 


* * * % * 


Vermont, Dec. 23.—‘‘I am here you see my dear Ed- 
ward,—and alive and well, and in no danger of dying from 
disgust, or ennui, or even the maladie de pays. 'To account 
for such a phenomenon, I will just tell you truly of my 
tour, and describe my present residence. 

I started, as you well know in company with Mr. Silsby, 
in his sleigh. Well, we travelled silently on, he immersed 


in his mercantile speculations I suppose, and I deeply en- 
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gaged in planning letters, in which I intended to exert all 
my fancy, to portray the savage and wild scenes I should 
traverse, and the uncouth beings I should meet, in a style 
of elegant pleasantry, that would divert my friends. I re- 
member now nothing of those fancies, except that I intend- 
ed to introduce the witticism, that the farther I travelled 
west, the more I became convinced the wise men must have 
come from the east,—and another one, in which I was to 
represent the immense benefit my journey would be to sci- 
ence, as the elevation of the country where I resided, had 
actually permitted me to discover five new stars, one of 
which, I was convinced must be the lost Pleiad. 

During these thoughts, if such reveries deserve the name 
of thought, [ examined coolly—you must allow, for I was 
half frozen, the country through which I was travelling. I 
was never before in the interior of the country. Never 
before at a greater distance than thirty miles from Boston, 
except when I went by water to visit our Atlantic cities. 
I expected that the farther I receded from the sea shore, the 
more rude and uncultivated the land and the people would 
be. Edward, I was never so disappointed in my life. And 
I would with pleasure describe some of the beautiful vil- 
lages, beautiful even in winter, and country seats I passed 
on my route hither,—but your city prejudices would dis- 
credit me. Come and see the country for yourself. Come 
in the summer, if to see is all you are anxious about; but 
Mr. Silsby says, that if you wish to partake the social en- 
joyments of the country in their perfection, winter is the 
season. But come. Do not permit even the terror of 
journeying over the Green Mountains to deter you. I had 
po the passage as an exploit similar to that of Hanni- 

al’s famous march over the Alps,—with this trifling differ- 
ence, that the destiny of nations was involved in his experi- 
ment of forming his array of men and elephants over those 
frozen heights, while I, riding at my ease, wrapped in a 
trio of buffalo skins, had nothing but the vulgar business 
of studying my own comfort, and preserving my own life 
and limbs to attend to. Still I thought the adventure must 
be of some consequence. There must be, said I to myself, 
rugged precipices and narrow defiles, and yawning chasms, 
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and perhaps a glacier or two. I had never heard tli latter 
particularly named as being among the terrors of the Green 
Mountain; the epithet Green, did not seem applicable to a 
mountain of ice,—but yet I might discover a glacier. Ed- 
ward, I was never so disappointed in my life, indeed I was 
really angry, when, after reaching that stupendous scene of 
‘¢mountains piled on mountains,” a few hours driving, up 
hill and down to be sure, and through a cold, dismal look- 
ing fir region, but on a good turnpike road, and without a 
single accident of any kind, Mr. Silsby announced, that we 
had crossed the Green Mountains. Here was a finale to 
all my hopes of being immortalized by escaping an ava- 
lanche. ‘ All’s well” thought I, what an ignoble catastro- 
phe, that I should pass that barrier of civilization and have 
no report to make but that ‘all’s well!’ 

I might mention some peculiarities of the scenery, that 
would interest you by contrast, at least, for it is very dif- 
ferent in character to that by which you are surrounded. 
But the impression it has made on my mind, is favorable 
to the country through which I have passed,—very favor- 
able in comparison with the images of savageness, desola- 
tion, rudeness and poverty, which I had always drawn of 
this part of New England; and which I know your fancy 
will still conjure up when ever Vermont is named. So we 
will let the country pass, and turn to the people. 

My Mentor was not at all communicative on our jour- 
ney. He seemed, as I thought, to be rather averse to an- 
swering my inquiries respecting the inhabitants of the good 
town, where I was to make my debut. I imputed this re- 
serve, to his admiration of my knowledge and accomplish- 
ments. He has, thought I, already discovered that the 
society of his villagers, will be to my refined taste, ‘flat and 
unprofitable,’—he is ashamed of the people to whom he is 
about to introduce me;—for his sake, for he is really a 
good-hearted man, I will try and be civil to his friends; 
but [ will not permit those bumpkins to treat me with fa- 
miliarity. Such were my reflections when, just as the sun 
was setting, on the fourth day of our journey, Mr. Silsby 
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aroused me from my self-complacent mood, by saying we 
were within six miles of his home. 

‘*Have you a good hotel or boarding-house in your 
town?” said I. 

‘* We have a tavern,” he replied,—‘‘ but I have engaged 
your board in a private family, where I lodge myself—with 
Colonel Gage. He is one of our best men—a real Yan- 
kee farmer.” 

‘** Good heavens!” thought I,”—‘‘ am I to board in a far- 
mer’s family?” 

I believe the nervousness of my mind, was apparent in 
my countenance, for Mr. Silsby after regarding me a minute 
or two, said very calmly—‘‘ If you should not be satisfied 
with your lodgings, Mr. Ashley, you can easily change. 
But I wish you to spend a week with me.” 

The day had been cold and gloomy, and soon after sun- 
set, the whole horizon was overcast, and a thick darkness 
coming on, it became necessary to drive slowly, and the 
miles seemed to me as long as they sav Scotch ones are. 
We occasionally passed very comfortable looking houses, 
the bright windows, promising warmth and gladness with- 
in,—but I had no interest in their joys—lI felt chilled even 
to the heart, I felt like a stranger—where were my friends, 
my home, my own bustling city? Could I, at that time, 
have had the power, which I have often coveted, of trans- 
porting myself by a wish, to whatever place I desired, very 
certain I am, that I should have been in Boston with the 
speed of Clavileno and with a resolution never again to 
venture beyond the Green Mountains. When the sleigh 
stopped at the door of Colonel Gage, I was just in that peey- 
ish mood engendered by hunger, cold, fatigue and discon- 
tent, which makes a man the most unreasonable creature 
on earth. I determined to hate my host and all his family, 
and find fault with every thing. There was a secret plea- 
sure in thinking I should have cause to find fault,—and 
that was all I expected to enjoy. 

We were met at the door by the Colonel himself. He 
gave Mr. Silsby a very brotherly greeting, and when I was 
named, grasped my hand with such warmth, such kindness, 
that the pressure actually sent a glow through my shiver- 
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ing frame,—Edward, it reached my soul in spite of my 
prejudices, I do believe our spirits know their friends. 
He never relinquished my hand till we had entered the 
room, where he introduced me to his wife, his daughter 
and five sons, of all ages from sixteen down to six. 

Well, Edward, you expect a description of the family. 
Wait a month, and then I can judge more accurately. 1 
have been here now but four days; perhaps I shall reverse 
my present opinion. I do not care to be called an enthusi- 
ast—or a lover. I never will be convinced of an error by 
my feelings only. I must have a reason to render for every 
change in my judgment of men and things. But thus much 
I will say, and it is what I should once have thought im- 
possible,—I am in a country village in Vermont, living in a 


farmer’s family, and yet—I am very happy. 


January 23d.— 


** Convince a man against his will, 
HIe’s of the same opinion still.”’ 


There is truth in that couplet, my dear Edward,—more 
than is always contained in wise proverbs. It is a very 
difficult affair to convince a person who has not only made 
up his mind on a subject, but defended his position with 
all the strength of his logic; that he has mistaken the causes 
or consequences of his system. Were it not for this tena- 
ciousness of the human mind to maintain and uphold what 
it has received as truth, and defended as truth, even after con- 
vinced that it is not true, there might be reasonable grounds 
to hope that men would, in time, reach that perfection 
which is now considered possible, only by the visionary 
philosopher, or the credulous philanthropist. But I mean 
to prove, that it is practicable to overcome the prejudices 
of education, or situation rather. I will cite my own 
change of opinion, as proof that we may, if we will be 
open to conviction, correct our errors of sentimem. The 
person who believes he has no errors of opinion, must be a 
fool,—and he who will not correct them, when discovered, 
will never be wise. 

When [ was a tiny boy I thought, as our city children 
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do, that the country was a place of woods, filled with bears 
and other wild animals; and [I regarded the country people 
as objects of compassion, because “they were obliged to live 
in sucha place. This, you will say, was a childish notion, 


but I always retained the idea, that the advantages of a po-— 


lite education were, in New England, confined to Boston 
and its vicinity. A few week’s residence here has convinced 
me, and therefore I acknowledge it, that a young lady may 
possess a refined taste, and cultivated mind and manners, 
may be accomplished in your sense of that fashionable word, 

without even having been beyond the atmosphere of Ver- 
mont; and that country farmers may be men of intelligence 
and literature, may be well-bred and agreeable, in short, 

gentlemen in manners and conversation. You recollect say- 
ing that I should hear no music in this region, save the 
piping of the winds, or the shrieks of wild cats. Why, 
Edward,—I listen to the notes of a piano every day; and 
the sweet girl who plays it with a taste and skill I 
scarce ever heard exceeded, never was out of Vermont in 
her life! -You may stare, you must not disbelieve. When 

{ first saw the instrument, the evening of my arrival, I 
thought Mr. Silsby must have purchased it at some auction 
in Boston, end removed it to the country to astonish the 
natives. Ihave since been told, and am convinced, that 
there are but very few villages in this state or in New Hamp- 
shire, but what have at least one.family, often several, 
whose daughters are instructed to play the piano. I do 
not mention this as redounding vastly to their praise, be- 
cause I think the accomplishment, delightful as it is, is often 
too dearly purchased; but I wish you to know, that the 
city belles do not monopolize all the advantages of such ac- 
complishments. And I wish also to correct your ideas res- 
pecting the wealth and intelligence, the manners and refine- 
ment of this portion of our Union. 

In the dwelling of Colonel Gage, large, thoroughly finish- 
ed, and furnished, even filled ‘full from garret to cellar, I 
see nothing that would shock your taste save the large fire- 
places, and an old-fashioned, arm chair in the sitting 
room. The latter, Colonel Gage would tell you he prized, 
because it was his father’s before him, and the former he 
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would say, were necessary for the climate. But I con- 
fess they alarmed me a little, especially the first time I saw 
the kitchen fire. I was passing the door, when hearing a 
roaring like that of flame, I stepped in—and such a blaze I 
never saw on any hearth before. I hastily demanded of 
the housemaid, if there was an engine at hand. She under- 
stood me to say Jndian—and replied, that there had never 
been an Indian in town since she could remember. After I 
made her comprehend my meaning, the matter was no bet- 
ter, for neither had she even seen an engine. In the theory 
of extinguishing fires, therefore, | found I was vastly supe- 

rior to the Vermonters, but in the skill of kindling, (or 
building as they term it, and truly, the pile of maple “wood 
looks like a building,) one J was quite as inferior—so on 
the whole I had nothing to boast. But now I have become 
accustomed to these bright, blazing hearths, I do admire 
them. There is a generous hospitality i in their light, and 
they inspire a cheerfulness of feeling, which is, as 1 think, 
the chief reason why the country people are never troubled 
with ennui or dispepsia. ‘‘ Sin and sea-coal” you know, 
are proverbially united; and according to the poet, Melan- 


choly dwells only 
** Where brooding darkness spreads his jealous wings.” 


Which never happens, I assure you, in a Yankee farmer’s 
house, except when the inmates are asleep. 

I am convinced that winter is the season to visit the 
country, if you wish to become acquainted with the true 
character of the inhabitants. They are then freed in a 
great measure, from that hurry and care which, often in 
the seasons of flowers, clouds their faces with anxiety, and 
amid the profusion of the harvest, which they must toil 
and sweat to gather, makes them look sad and weary. 
These labors are closed when the winter commences,—their 
garners are filled—it is a season of leisure, especially the 
winter evenings, and then is the time for their balls, par- 
ties, sleigh- rides and social visits. Never did I see more 
unaffected hospitality displayed, more real pleasure enjoyed 
than at these merry parties. They have earned the right 
to be happy, and right well do they improve it. But 
though I enjoy exceedingly these frank, social visits, yet I 
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own it pleases me best to pass my evenings at home, in our 
domestic circle. Edward, I see the contemptuous curl on 
our lip while you ask, what charm there can possibly be 
in the hum-drum circle of a farmer’s family that so en- 
chants me? You must not think of Colonel Gage as a far- 
mer and nothing else. It is the boast of our free institu- 
tions, that talents, and worth, and energy, may claim their 
reward, let the station of their possession be what it may. 
Colonel Gage was an officer in the revolutionary war, and 
he has held civil offices of all grades from that of town 
clerk to senator in the State Legislature. But all these 
honors have never tempted him to relinquish the plough. 
A man he is, representing the New England character of 
industry, enterprise, intelligence and perseverance in its 
best light, because his course has always been marked by 
that high-minded integrity, which will command respect. 
(How I wish all our Yankees deserved such a report.) Then 
he is so generous, so truly hospitable—and so uniformly 
pious—Edward. I would take his chance of gaining hea- 
ven before that of any person I know. But our domestic 
circle. Allow me to describe one evening. I have passed 
many such, and instead of finding them grow dull by repe- 
tition, “like a third representation” of a barren play, I 
look forward to each succeeding evening, with that expec- 
tation of entertainment we cherish, when a favorite actor is 
announced, from whose versatile powers we always expect 
new delight. But perhaps I ought first to mention our daily 
fare, which, by the way, is daily feasting. Such breakfasts 
and suppers! The profusion of good things then set forth, 
would absolutely astound you, and be called quite vulgar 
in your city, where all the dainties are displayed at dinner. 
But | have the authority of Dr. Johnson for liking a good 
breakfast; and for their suppers—why, on my own autho- 
rity, I pronounce them in good taste. It is the ‘‘land of 
cakes” here—that’s certain. To describe all the different 
kinds I have eaten, would require half a volume at least. 
But the evening—You must know Mr. Silsby always dis- 
penses with my presence in the store after eight o’clock. 
He stays till nine. When I enter the sitting room the fami- 
ly are arranged in the following order. Colonel Gage in 
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his arm-chair, occupies the right hand corner beyond the 
fire-place, his dignified countenance looking peculiarly be- 
nign and holy as “the brightening or falling blaze, alternately 
reveals or shades his gray hairs and his calm, thoughtful 
features. Nestling in his bosom, or playing at his knees, 

may be seen his youngest boy, the loved Benjamin of his 
old age, and close beside him sits his wife with her knitting 
work. She is many years younger than her husband, and 
still a beautiful woman; but her greatest charm is, that 
constancy, that devotedness of affection, that charity, with 
which she seems to be always waiting to promote her hus- 
band’s comfort, the improvement of her children, and the 
happiness of all around her. In the centre of the room, 
stands an old-fashioned, round table, covered with books, 
newspapers, a board exhibiting the royal game of *‘ fox and 
geese,” and all the feminine apparatus of needle-work. On 
the side of the table, (if side can be predicated of a round 
form,) next his mother, is the place of Master Robert Gage, 
the ‘‘eldest hope,” a scholar, fitting for college, already 
ambitious of being a great man. Near to him usually stand 
or sit his two brothers, frolicksome fellows, whose glee 
over their game or their books, frequently awakens their 
mother’s reproofs. ‘The rogues, however, pay little atten- 
tion to her soft-spoken remonstrances; but if they meet, 

their father’s eye ‘‘ frowning disprovingly,” or hear the 
slight tap of his foot on the floor, they are hushed as sleep. 

Opposite master Robert, sits the only daughter of my host, 

the sweet Catharine—positively Edward, ‘the loveliest girl 
I ever beheld. There she sits, looking so meek and inno- 
cent as she bends her head closer to her work, whenever I 
too earnestly regard her,—but sometimes—usually when I 
enter the room, she looks up in my face with such a smile! 
O! when I can flatter myself—as I try to do, that it wel- 
comes me to the family circle, you cannot know how hap- 
py I feel. I am prevented from taking a seat beside her, 
because that is always occupied by her brother John, the 
youngest child but one. He loves Catharine so well that 1 
cannot help loving the little urchin on her account, or 
otherwise, I fear I ‘should really hate him. For ears he 
will sit a full hour after I am at home, and he will engross 
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all the attention Catharine can spare from her work. He 
it is, that helps her wind her thread, and he holds her work- 
basket, and picks up her scissors, or handkerchief—and of- 
ten, claims a kiss for his reward. I have really wanted to 
strike that boy! There are always two vacant chairs, left 
for Mr. Silsby and your humble servant, and as I have my 
first choice, I take the one nearest to Catharine, but that is 
of little consequence while John remains. Colonel Gage 
converses with the ease of one accustomed to society, and 
he has morever, all the fund of anecdote, which a revolu- 
tionary soldier and a pioneer in our new settlements, might 
be expected to possess. I have learned more from him of 
the early history of my country, more of the peculiar spirit 
of the early settlers, of their character, their labors and re- 
sources, than I ever learned before in my whole life. At 
nine o’clock, or a little before, Mr. Silsby makes his appear- 
ance, and then the four younger boys are dismissed to bed. 
I always rejoice when John goes, but the manner in which 
their father takes leave of them for the night, has a solem- 
nity that awes, and prevents me from taking any advantage 
of my proximity to address Catharine. The boys in leav- 
ing the room, pass directly by their father. They pause 
before him, while he, in a tone of tender and touching pa- 
thos, dispenses a few sentences of reproof, advice, or com- 
mendation, to each individual. I never witnessed such a 
scene. I should think it would have a powerful effect on 
their tender hearts; for when, as he receives their bow or 
kiss, he adds, ‘‘ God bless you my children!” 1 often find 
it difficult to breathe freely. After a short pause, however, 
we begin to converse, and all join in the discourse more 
cheerfully, if possible, than before. News, politics, litera- 
ture and anecdote, with an occasional tune on the piano. 
The Colonel is quite an enthusiast in his love of music; and 
the hour of ten comes ere we are aware. I should remark, 
that we always have apples and cider, and frequently nuts 
of some kind, during the evening, and further more, I con- 
fess, that during the last hour, as the fire is gradually suf- 
fered to decay, we as gradually draw nearer to the hearth, 
and our circle contracting, I am at last usually quite near 
Catharine. I say usually, because whenever Catharine 
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leaves her chair to play a tune, she seldom returns to it—she 
contrives to steal round to her father’s side, and seats her- 
self on a low chair close by his knee; a seat claimed by the 
little boy when he is there. I wish from my soul he would 
take that small chair with him when he goes to bed. 

[ expect you will smile at what I am now going to con- 
fess—you will wish you were here to quiz me. SodonotI. 
Though conscious I am acting rightly, I have hardly sufficient 
courage yet to stand the test of ridicule but as one conquest 
over my own weakness, I confess that I attend the family 
devotions from choice; that I kneel at prayers; that Colonel 
Gage is a Methodist, and that Catharine says ‘* amen!’’ in a 
tone so soft, sweet and angelic, that it causes me to feel my 
Ly own unworthiness more poignantly than would the severest 
é reproofs. I never before comprehended what the distress 
of Macbeth was, when he could not say ‘‘amen.” Yes, 
: Edward—when I can kneel beside that innocent girl, and 
; catch her soft whispered ‘* amen,”’—as her saint-like father 
: pauses in the aspirations he has been pouring forth, perhaps 
for my salvation—I fancy she always responds the sweetest 
then, though in the lowest tone,—my heart throbs and 
A swells till—I believe—tears have relieved me from the agi- 
: tation of my feelings. But this agitation is not care, or 
; pain, or discontent. No—TI lay my head on my pillow in 
Fi peace, every thing around me is peaceful,—my reflections 
are all tinged with the Eden-like love and happiness thatper- 
vade this good family. ‘‘O, evenings worthy of the Gods!” 
you may exclaim, while revelling in your round of amuse- 
ments; my apostrophe to evening would be— 


‘*T crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fire-side enjoyments—heartfelt happiness,— 
And all the comforts of this dear, dear home.” 


* * * 


March 30.—You say I am in love, and that it is the de- 
luding passion which imparts the ‘‘ Eden-like tinge,” I 
rave about. True, Edward, I confess you are right—I am 
in love; but it is a patriotic, not a personal passion that en- 
grosses me. I am in love with my country. I was always 
proud of being a Bostonian—Boston was the cradle of liber- 
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ty, the literary emporium, the seat of arts, eloquence and 
fashion. Europeans were pleased with Boston, and al- 
lowed that we there possessed the advantages of good so- 
ciety. But still they ridicule America and Americans, and I 
—fool that I was—have acknowledged while conversing 
with them, that the interior of our country was yet rude— 
rude in its appearance, and rude in the character of its in- 
habitants. Vermont, especially, I considered, and reported 
as the Thule of our population, where civilization ought 
not to be expected. Edward, I am ashamed of my ignor- 
ance, and I declare to you, that those dwellers in your 
proud city, who have seen little beyond it, are hardly bet- 
ter qualified to judge of the benefits of our free institutions 
and the peculiar character of our country people, than are 
those who have always lived beneath a royal government. 
All large cities must of necessity be similar in one striking 
feature—the disparity in the condition of the citizens. Rich- 
es, in the city, give the possessor a distinction, as surely as 
the privilege of wearing a star and garter, and poverty is 
there degraded, and submits to a servile dependency, per- 
haps even to beggary; though begging in our cities is usu- 
ally practised by few but foreign mendicants, yet still it 
looks exceedingly preposterous to see such misery among a 
people boasting so much of their liberty, and equality, and 
prosperity, and happiness. But the country, the country 

as none cf this. Here is no ignorance, or want, or pover- 
ty, such as you have seen exhibited. Plenty of work there 
is to be sure, and the people work hard, but then it is fash- 
tonable to work, they do not feel degraded, and they are 
not degraded by it. They labor for themselves; there is no 
landlord or tenant; no hired dwellings; no rent to press like 
an incubus, and destroy the sleep of the weary. They 
reside in their own houses, on their own farms; they 
have enough, and to spare; they are lords of the soil 
and the laws; yet living in simplicity, and submitting 
quietly to all the necessary civil ‘restrictions; but well ac- 
quainted with their own rights, and watching the conduct 
of their rulers with a strict and scrutinizing eye—providing 
liberally for public education, and eager to give their chil- 
dren its advantages—and you will find well-educated, even 
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highly cultivated and refined people; those who would do 


credit to your “‘ good society;” in every little town or vil- 
lage scattered through this—as you think, wild and rude 
State. “Give me neither poverty nor riches,” said the 
wise man; and I now see the wisdom of his wish. The 
country is the strength of our Republic. Luxury may 
enervate our cities, but through our wide spread coun- 
try, the healthful tide of liberty will still flow uncorrupt- 
ed. There is no other land where the people are so free, 
so virtuous, so intelligent, so happy. I no longer con- 
nect the idea of American greatness, with the greatness of 
our cities. Should a foreigner ask me to show him the 
great blessings of our boasted freedom, I would send him on 
a six months’ tour among the independent yeomanry of our 
land,—the peasantry, as he would callthem. Edward, I am 


a patriot; I love my country, and—why should I deny to 
you’—I love Catharine.” 


SONG. 


SwEET warbler of the summer day, 
Perched lightsomely on dancing spray, 
Do not so blithely trill thy lay ; 

Dear bird depart : 


I cannot bear thy note of glee ; 
It charmed me once, but wo is me! 
It soothes not now to list to thee ; 
It grieves my heart. 


With none thy little sports to share ; 
How canst thou sing so free from care ? 
Had I thy pinions, they should bear 
Me through the sky, 


To make my warm and tender nest 
Within my soldier’s faithful breast : 
How truly, then, were William blest— 
How blest were [! 
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But what are all my plaints to thee ? P 
Tis clear no joy on earth can be ‘ 
Like tilting on a blossomed tree. j 
Go, ..anton fine! : 
q 


And I have not a word to say ; 
For, by my side did William stray,— 
I should as little heed thy lay i 
As thou dost mine. i 


THE POET’S STAR. 


Last evening, while contemplating the starry host, I fell 
into a slumber amid my meditation,—I dreamed that Fancy 
by the magic of her power, was transporting me beyond 
‘this dark and cheerless earth, on one of those beautiful 
white clouds, which sometimes skirt the horizon, in a sum- 
mer sky. In my progress through the wide expanse of 
etherial beauty, I often paused to listen to the ‘‘ music of 
the Spheres.” The calm breath of the zephyrs urged my 
progress, and whispered that all was love and peace among 
those bright and happy worlds. I felt myself borne by a 
resistless power, which I knew to be that of Fancy, until 
I arrivea *' the confines of a world, far exceeding in bright- 

ness, the lightning of Heaven. Behold, my daughter, said 
the Goddess, this glittering orb. It is the same bright 
light that sunk in beauty behind your lonely dwelling, 
and which has so often attracted your admiration, and been 
the theme of your song. Enter—every thing is designed to 
make those happy, whom Fancy shall attract to this star. 
So saying, she vanished. I soon became acquainted with 
: the inhabitants of this fair world, and among them, a class 
of beings whom we call Poets. Their minds were fitted 
for the reception and retention of sublime and moral ideas. 
I observed that they generally dwelt alone—some on dis- 
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tant hills, glittering in the sunbeams of noon,—some on the 
breath of morn, and others, on the dark and solemn si- 
lence of midnight—while a few contented themselves with 
sipping the dew from the flowers, which grow luxuriantly 
in this genial climate, without any permanent habitation. 
I was told by one of my acquaintances, that although these 
persons preferred solitude, yet they sometimes met in a 
general council, over which the Goddess Fancy presides. 
I immediately went in quest of her, and was admitted into 
a spacious hall, where she sat enthroned amid the beauties 
of intellectual spring. She was weaving a wreath, for the 
brow of one of her votaries. I gazed onthe scene with rap- 
ture; and if mortal was ever happy in the bright vision of 
enchantment, surely 1 was. I had no desire to leave this 
region of thought and refinement, to mingle again with 
those dark and cheerless spirits which dwell on earth. 1 
intimated to her my desire to witness the ceremony, which 
was about to be performed. She readily consented, on 
condition that I would answer to certain questions which 
she should propose. These questions I shall not reveal, 
because none, save the initiated could understand them, and 
the curiosity they might awaken, would divert common 
men too much from common pursuits. The ceremony of 
admission being over, I was permitted to enter the secret 
apartment, and take my seat among the poetical fraternity. 
The hall was soon filled; and the light tread of the crowd 
seemed like the echo of music upon its walls. The time 
for the presentation of the gifts at length arrived, and I had 
sufficient opportunity to observe the deep and agitated feel- 
ings it created. There was one among the number with 
whom I was particularly pleased. His manner was grace- 
ful and unassuming. His only gift was a rose-bud, which 
he was ordered to throw into the vase provided for that pur- 
pose. This being no sooner done, than the bud bloomed in- 
to a rose, surrounded by leaves of ever living green. ‘*Em- 
blem of love and of future greatness!”’ the Goddess cried— 
‘as long as the bloom of summer is upon the rose, and the 
breath of spring upon the leaves, so long shall the spirit of 
thy genius last in the splendor of eternal day’”’—he modestly 
bowed his head and retired. The next that advanced was 
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of middle stature; his hair was raven, and his eye dark 
and hollow, but extremely penetrating. The impress of 
genius was upon his brow. He threw his offering into the 
vase with an air of indifference. It was a sprig of ever- 
green. ‘Thine is a glorious offering!” exclaimed the God- 
dess. ‘Live forever, thou ‘‘son of genius.” ’ I looked and 
the scene was changed—the deep ‘‘gush of waters” was 
heard from afar, and a soft and beautiful light played on 
the objects around me. Another was called to present his 
gift,—he too came with indifference, even reluctance. Be- 
fore him, went the echo of a thousand hills. Deep water- 
falls and cascades, rose into existence, and the same soft 
and mellow light before displayed, danced upon the ocean’s 
wave. He also went to the vase to throw in his gift, but 
ere it fell, the Goddess caught it, and changed it for the 
wreath. I heard murmured by the assembled crowd, the 
names of Willis, Prentice, and Percival. 1 awoke, and it 
was but a dream. 

AUGUSTINA. 


THE NATIVITY. 


Jupea’s plains ir silence sleep 
Beneath the cloudless midnight sky ; 

And o’er their flocks the shepherds keep 
Kind watch, to David’s city nigh: 

That royal city! nobler Guest 
Is she awhile to entertain, 

Than proudest monarch, whose behest 
It is o’er earthly realms to reign: 

By Him, salvation is to mortals given, 

On earth is shed the peerless noon of heaven. 


‘ For see! along the deep blue arch 
A glory breaks, and now a throng, 
From where the sparkling planets march, 
Come trooping down with shout and song ; 
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And o’er those pastures bath’d in light, 
The heavenly cordon stay their wing, 
While softly on the ear of night, 
Steals the rich hymn that seraphs sing : 
And sweetly thus the murmuring accents ran, 
‘Glory to God—Good Will and Peace to Man!” 
W. B. TAPPAN. 


THE MAN WITH A SHADOW. 


How soft affection’s accents fall 

On babe, on friend, on wife, on all: 

Like breeze that sweeps the violet’s breast, 
Or lulls the frighted dove to rest. 


My parentage is a matter of no consequence, and my 
early condition in life equally unimportant to the reader. 
But at twelve years old, my history might be considered 
somewhat interesting to mankind: and so far as a man’s 
own medley of consciousness, reflection, and vague, or dis- 
tinct remembrances may be entitled his history, my remin- 
iscences are welcome to the public. Reading was my earli- 
est pleasure, and I met by chance, with a book called “ the 
History of Peter Schenler,” the man without a shadow— 
I read it again, and again, but I could never make out clear- 
ly the author’s meaning. Was Peter Schenler, the man 
without a shadow, destitute of conscience, that subtle por- 
tion of ‘* Divinity within us,’ which teaches us more 
strongly than the dogmas in the world, the nature of truth? 
I never could determine the probability of this, or any other 
being the right interpretation of the allegory. But my im- 
agination grew restless under the speculation, and I lived 
away years of apparent boyish idleness, but in reality, they 
were years spell bound by the history of Peter Schenler, 
the man without a shadow. My mind lost its balance, oud 
I began to conjecture wildly. Was it possible for a man to 
live without a shadow, and might not I lose my own ? Then 
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I'burthened my fancy, by curious inquiries of what those 
shadows were which men followed so eagerly. Pleasure, 
Fame, Avarice,—and [ asked myself in my reveries, which 
shall I pursue, Pleasure? My mind broke through her 
silken nets as from adream. It had less identity, than al- 
most any other of my visions, and insensibly, I lost the 
purpose and the idea: or, it might have been merged into 
other of the shadows which beckoned me onward. Then 
I thought of Fame, the glorious banner of the warrior, the 
es stone, the judicial pomp of the statesman, the 
ustorian with his scroll, the philanthropist—and all the life 
and renown of these flitted before me in various lineaments, 
breathing pure and healthful invigoration. Should I try 
either of these paths to glory, and how should I begin ?— 
In my native land I was nothing, but I could make a name 
in another land, and with my motto at my back, ‘‘ a prophet 
hath no honor in his own country,” and my scheme in my 
head, I would travel, and Ireland was the fancy of my 
heart. I took a fancy to go to Ireland, to see if the wretch- 
edness of the people, could be ameliorated by my philan- 
thropic hand, and to find where was the source of this 
wretchedness. Was it in the state of the soil and property, 
or the character of the people, or the nature of the laws, 
which governed them? I wrought myself up into a most 
frantic enthusiasm, to redress Irish wrongs, and assist Irish 
genius, till in acool moment of my diseased mind, I found 
myself laughing over my scheme, and felt that it was little 
better than Daniel O’Rouke’s journey to the moon—for as 
Daniel said, ‘‘ who ever heard of a man’s riding a horse- 
back, on the back of an eagle, before.” So I let alone trav- 
elling and philanthropy, and began thinking of philosophy. 
But, sublime and sedate genius of philosophy! thy Newtons, 
and Bacons, and Franklins, awed from thy shrine the vanity 
and ignorance of the schoolboy, and I turned with reassur- 
ed steps, back to my starting point. Avarice, dull god, cor- 
rupter of hearts, and despiser of all true faith, thy theme, 
brightly as it shone, was seated amid troubled waters, cast- 
ing forth mire and dirt : and I sprung from it, loathing and 
angry, at the horrid pile. My mind, however, kept fever- 
ish and excited by its own cogitations. I dosed away years 
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of vanity and restlessness, till, gentle reader, I fell in love, 
and was married. On the morning of my wedding day, 
when the ceremony was over, and T was returning “home 
with my wife, all at once I fell into a rumination on the 
change in my condition. Had I indeed lost myself, bound 
me to the side of one person forever; had I not even the 
shadow of free agency ? Shadow! the word rose quick 
upon me, and all the visions of my youth returned. Peter 
Schenler, the man without a shadow! A strange, new shape 
glided before me, wherever I went. It crowned me with 
flowers when I was gay, and sung to me sweet hymns when 
I was silent. We went over seas, and into countries with 
rich sceneries of cottages, farms and tracts of noble wood. 
We went into mountain lands, amid torrents, lakes, rocks— 
we went where there stood palaces of exquisite beauty and 
proportions, in which emperors once reigned—amongst 
people of strange aspect, magnificent barbarians, Muscovites, 
and Turks. But I heeded little beyond the soil we trod, 
and the races we saw; one only fear possessed me—I had 
lost my shadow ! I was miserable, alarmed, and sick with 
terrors—save when sometimes a creature of aerial make 
hovered before and around me. I seemed to love it, but 
I could never detain it; when it stood by me, its soft voice 
often stole upon my ear, till I sunk in slumber; and when I 
awoke, a gentle hand wiped my brows with patient fond- 
ness, or presented to my lips the cooling draught. It had 
no name, and I never could describe it. No i image was 
distinct upon my mind, till at last, one day I remember 
hearing a clear, low voice, repeating to itself, in tones of 
supplication, these words— 

‘* Silent the voice that once could tell 

High thought, and generous feeling well. 

Would I could pierce the spirit’s throne, 

Till it should melt to nature’s tone— 

Awake the might of one whose name 

Might thunder in his country’s fame, 

Steal those sad mysteries that reign 

Within the dark and lonely brain, 


And pour new health, and peace, and power,— 
Be this my hope, my pride, my dower !” 


My soul drank in each word. How calm, how lovely, 
looked the world. Without my window a beneficent sun 
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poured over the brilliant landscape, spotted with flowers, 
and trees, and waves sparkling and flowing in gold. Over 
my pillow hung the shadow I had watched so long, a being 
lovely and beloved. Her fair hair spread over her youthful 
brow, so pale with melancholy care, and her white lips 
were stealing forth those words. Gentle reader, the shad- 
Ow was my wife ! She had watched me in my illness, waited 
upon me, and tended me as if her soul had no other pur- 
pose. When I looked upon her, 1 loved her almost with 
the confidence of a dying man, who felt as if his life was 
in her hands. Truly, a man’s faithful wife is his faithful 
shadow. R. I. 


THE INDIAN’S DEPARTURE. 


On the commencement of the late war between England and the United States, 
some of the friendly Indians who lived on the north-eastern boundary of New 
England, emigrated to the westward. 


THE wigwam of Parmie is desolate now, 

His hearth-stone is covered with snow— 

Through his far-shaded casement the bleak wind is howling, 
Around his rough corn-field the panther is prowling, 

And on his low rush-bed the fierce wolf lies growling— 
The sheltering pine is low. 


Not as a recreant did Parmie flee, 

When the step of the foeman was near— 

When on came the host with loud drums beating, 
While the hill and rock the din was repeating, 
Away from his path was the Indian retreating— 
Fleeing, but not in fear. 


For the perishing hunter had sought his hut 
His generous bounty to share; 

The rifle and horn on his bench he laid, 

He spake him in kindness, he ate of his bread, 
And he flung him down on his rushy bed, 
Confiding the red man’s care. 
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And the Indian in bold and unshrinking faith, 
Had come to the white man’s board; 

When winter came down on the flowerlegs earth, 
He spread him a couch by his blazing hearth, 
And they raised the song and the tale of mirth, 
While the guest attentively heard. 


And he told to the hunter’s adventurous boy 

How he fought with the grim catamount; 

The fierce creature struggled, of blows all unheeding, 
‘Till one dying shriek, his wild fury succeeding, 

He sunk on the matted grass, lifeless and bleeding— 
Oh proud was the guest to recount. 


And he talked to the white man’s silent girls 
Of the sweet singing-birds of the wild: 

How when evening came over the woody plain, 
And the red man had gone to his rest again, 
The sad Muckawiss with her silvery strain, 
Would lull him to slumbers mild. 


And now could he strike with a treacherous hand, 

The gentle, the faithful hearted ? 

No—the warrior repelled the persuasion dire; 

Rejected the bride, and suppressed the fire, 

Which the shout and the whoop of his tribe would inspire— 
And away toward the west he departed. 


He fled with the tear in his eagle eye, 

As he gazed on the blue gliding water, 

And the home of his childhood, forsaken for aye,— 
But he turned again to his sorrowful way-— 

Be thou happy, brave Indian, wherever you stray,— 
Tis the prayer of the white man’s daughter. 


EVERALLIN. 
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CHARITY. 


Ir is well there should always be a necessity for exertion. 
The mind, without constant excitement to activity, would 
soon sink into a listless indifference, or become the prey of 
ennui. We must keep alive the warmth of charity in our 
hearts, by a vigilance as untiring as that with which the 
vestals watched their sacred fire. It is not a single good 
action that makes a good man, nor a generous gift that 
constitutes a benevolent character. There must always be 
within us the spirit to do good, the charity that faileth 
not, if we would claim that most exalted of all earthly 
titles—a christian. Under these impressions, we again call 
the attention of our readers, to the beneficiaries of that so- 
ciety which a number of our ladies have, so honorably to 
themselves, and to the female character, established in this 
city—we allude to the ‘‘ Fatherless and Widow’s Society.” 

If this reiteration of the subject needed any apology, it 
might easily be found in the approaching season. ‘‘ Cold 
winter is coming,”’ and with what terrors it comes to those 
poor widows and their helpless little ones, God only knows. 
Our climate is a terrible aggravation of the sorrows and 
cares of poverty. The Lazzaroni of Naples has a beneficent 
sky above him—if he is naked and hungry, he is not also 
shivering with cold. He can lie down to sleep without 
the fear of being frozen, and awake without that cheerless, 
hopeless depression, which falls like an iceberg on the 
hearts of our poor, pennyless sufferers, who look without 
on a world of sorrow, and within, ona dim, desolate, freez- 
ing and fireless room. But the sorrows to which we al- 
lude, have seldom been more feelingly displayed and des- 
cribed, than in the discourse of Rev. E. S$. Gannett, a part 
of which has been already published in the Ladies’ Maga- 
zine. We think some further extracts from the same excel- 
lent sermon, will be acceptable to our readers; and certainly 


“more appropriate to our subject than any thing we could 


offer. But before introducing them we would remark, 
that there is also another charity in our city which deserves 
notice and encouragement. The ‘Infant Schools” lately 
established here, are such an evidence of female philanthro- 
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py as we are proud to record. We intended to have given 
an account of them in this number of the Magazine, but 
have not yet collected all the information necessary to a 
particular description and history, such as we think the 
subject demands. We hope to be able to do this in Janu- 
ary—at any rate, as soon as the materials are furnished us. 
And further, we would state, that our publication is open to 
any communications on the great and interesting subjects of 
that truly christian charity, which is striving to elevate the 
human character by moral and intellectual improvement. 
In this work, women may zealously engage, with propri- 
ety, advantage and honor. Maternal Societies and Infant 
Schools are their peculiar province. The good they do will 
be truly appreciated, by all who consider how important it 
is, that a right direction be given to the young mind. A 
direction that is seldom wholly perverted or lost. 


‘‘ Believe me, the affections of the poor are as warm, and their 
sensibilities as acute, as those of the rich or the refined. It is not 
refinement of taste nor delicacy of manners, which designates the 
anguished heart. As true sorrow is felt by her who follows her 
husband’s corpse to the grave in borrowed vestments, and comes 
back to labor for her famished children, as by her, who can shel- 
ter herself from observation behind the deep veil, and in her own 
splendid mansion. But suppose the widow of the poor man is 
callous to bereavement, she is not insensible to physical wants ; 
and when the arm on which she depended is withdrawn, what 
shall she do? to whom shall she look? She must have friends, or 
she must suffer. But suppose once more, that her invention and 
her industry, furnish her the means of support. The days of sick- 
ness and old age will come; and then, in the name of mercy [I ask, 
what shall she do? Shecannot work. She has no husband, who 
may mitigate her sufferings. Shall she linger in the arms of dis- 
ease and famine, till death comes, where no other friend has 
entered, and kindly closes her eyes on the scenes of earth? Shall 
this be permitted in a christian land; when an apostle of Christ 
has declared, that pure religion is to visit the widow in her af- 
fliction, and when even one who lived centuries before Jesus 
taught, enumerated as chief among his virtues; that he caused 
the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 

There is yet a class of sufferers, whose distress is heightened 
by contrast with former and happier days. They have known 
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and felt the comforts of an affectionate home; they have been 
nursed in the lap of care; their youth was passed amid circum- 
stances of joy; and want was as strange to them as it now is to 
any of us. But reverse came. Disappointment and misfortune 
followed each other in alternate rapid succession. The friends of 
their youth disappeared; clouds gathered over their prospects, and 
in the decline of life, they find themselves destitute of those bless- 
ings which, in earlier years, were so uniform, that they scarce 
gave them a thought. Here present distress is increased by 
recollections of past happiness. How precious to all those children 
of misfortune is the voice of sympathy; how necessary to their 
comfort is the bounty, which must be delicately bestowed, or it 
will inflict pain greater than that which it is meant to assuage. 
Oh, we do not know the value of a kind look, a gentle word. 
We do not consider, that the attentions we scatter so profuse- 
ly around the circle in which we move, would warm a heart 
that has long been cold; and brighten moments that are spent 
in despondency. We do not remember, I fear, how many 
there are within the compass of our walls, who need assistance, 
yet shrink from imploring it; who have been accustomed to give, 
but who know not how to ask. It was such a one who wrote 
these lines, that came from an almost distracted soul. ‘‘ 1 feel at 
times so bowed down with affliction, that I have not a hope on 
earth, nor even beyond the grave. My sufferings are of such a 
nature, that they will admit of no mitigation, but from the conso- 
ling voice of sympathy, or in a perfect submission to the will of 
my Creator. Heartbroken and comfortless, my feelings are 
sinking a prey to despondency; and this earthly tabernacle will, 
I think, not be long in changing, could I but hope for a happy im- 
mortality.” This was the language of a widow, who had been oblig- 
ed to give tothe care of strangers eight fartherless children. Ne- 
cessity had broken the ties which held the mother to her offspring. 
What an invaluable friend would she be who should carry to this 
aching heart the consolations of religion, and pour the balm of 
holy trust into the mourner’s spirit—who should enable her to see 
her Father in her God, and to receive meekly the trials which 
he may appoint.” 
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THe name of N. H Carter, is well known and respected in the world of 
letters. ‘The following hymn from his pen, written many years since to a 
friend in this city, it is believed has never been published. The approaching 
season must render the sentiments it contains, appropriate to the feelings of all 
christians, and we think our readers will be highly gratified, as we have been, 
with the perusal of the 


HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS. 


In hymns of praise, eternal God! 
When thy creating hand 
Stretch’d the blue arch of heaven abroad, 
And meted sea and land, 
The morning stars together sung, 
And shouts of joy from angels rung. 


Than Earth’s prime hour, more joyous far 
Was the eventful morn, 
When the bright beam of Bethlehem’s star 
Announc’d a Saviour born! 
Then sweeter strains from heaven began— 
** Glory to God—good will to man.”’ 


Babe of the manger! can it be ?— 
Art thou the Son of God ? 
Shall subject nations bow the knee, 
And kings obey thy nod? 
Shall thrones and monarchs prostrate fall 
Before the tenant of a stall? 


°Tis He! the hymning seraphs cry, 
While hov’ring, drawn to earth ; 
°Tis He! the shepherds’ songs reply, 
Fiail! hail Emmanuel’s birth! 
The rod of peace those hands shall bear, 
That brow a crown of glory wear! 


°*Tis He! the eastern sages sing, 
And spread their golden hoard ; 
Tis He! the hills of Sion ring, 
Hosanna to the Lord! 
The Prince of long prophetic years 
To day in Bethlehem appears! 


He comes !—the Conqueror’s march begins, 
No blood his banner stains ; 
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He comes to save the world from sins, 
And break the captive’s chains ! 
The poor, the sick, and blind shall bless 
The Prince of Peace and Righteousness. 


Though now in swaddling-clothes He lies, 
All hearts his power shall own, 
When he, with legions of the skies, 
The clouds of heaven his throne, 
Shall come to judge the quick and dead, 
And strike a trembling world with dread. 


THOU DYING YEAR, FAREWELL! 


FAREWELL, thy destiny is done, 
Thy ebbing sands we tell, 

Blended and set with centuries gone— 
Thou dying year, farewell ! 


Gifts from thy hand—spring’s joyous leaves, 
And summer’s breathing flowers, 

Autumn’s bright fruit and bursting sheaves, 
These blessings have been ours. 


They pass with thee, and now they seem 
Like gifts from fairy spell, 

Or like some sweet remembered dream—— 
We bid those gifts farewell ! 


Though frail the fair, rich things of earth, 
Must mind’s bright hopes be frail? 

And those pure thoughts that owed their birth 
To thee—thus with thee fail? 


Not if the soul but gird her might, 
Her treasures guard with care,— 

The storm. swell’d stream that sweeps the height, 
But lays the rich mine bare, 


The high resolve, the holy fear, 
Waked by thy passing knell, 
O, take not these, thou dying year! 
We bid not these farewell ! 
CORNELIA. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


“THE LEGENDARY”—VoL. 2.—S. G. Goodrich. The appearance of this book, 
so quaker-like, so devoid of all ornament to attract attention from externa! show, 
when contrasted with the purple and scarlet, green and gold, pictures of goddesses, 
and what is more grand, of godlike men, which our thousand and one annuals dis- 
play, forcibly reminded us of the republican simplicity of Dr. Franklin amid the 
gorgeousness of the French court. Certainly, thought we, the publisher must be 
confident in the merits of his work, or he would not send it forth at this time, when 
it must encounter so fearful a comparison in point of decorations—by the way, @ 
comparison that often decides the fate of ladies, if it does not of literature. Perhaps 
the decision is as wrong in the one case, as it certainly would have been in the 
other, had we, disgusted with the plain dress of the Legendary, pronounced it un- 
worthy our acquaintance, and thrown it aside for the Token or Souvenir. But we 
have more patience, if not penetration. In the latter quality, we do indeed exceed- 
ingly doubt, whether we shall ever excel; especially in that critical acumen which 
can decide on a bouk by merely glancing at the cover. We read the book before de- 
ciding. And when the perusal gives us as much pleasure as the one before us has 
done, we pronounce it good. 

The Legendary, in point of literary excellence, need not fear a comparison with 
its predecessor or our annuals. The prose, as a whole, is exceedingly well executed. 
We cannot speak in so unqualified a manner of the poetry. There are some beau- 
tiful poems, and beautiful passages in poems not so excellent, but still there is noth- 
ing that would insure an immortality for the authors. 

We have not space to make a single poetic extract, though many fine passages 
might be sMlected, and will be by those who have time to spare, as well as a taste 
to discriminate. The prose we will mention more particularly. 

** The Stepmother,’’-—The first, and the longest article in the book, possesses all 
the requisites of a connected and finished piece. The development of the character 
of Lucius Lloyd is finely executed; the character of Mrs. Lloyd, so womanly in her 
virtues, so feeling yet self-denying, is a picture which none but a misanihrope can 
contemplate with indifference. ‘The denoument of the story did not exactly agree 
with our—prejudices, shall we say? No—we do not think that exactly a proper 
definition of the disgust which arises in the civilized christian’s mind, at the 
thought of a union between persons who appeared in every thing, but a tinge of blood, 
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to be fitted for each other. We intended to have given the reason of our objec- 
tions, but cannot at this time—however, if the public generally, approve the catas- 
trophe, we may perhaps be convinced, and acknowledge hereafter, that our objec- 
tions were prejtdices. 

““The Murderer’s Grave”—is merely a plain narrative, of a horrible revenge 
and execution. A pretty good newspaper extract it will form for those editors, who 
are compelled to treat their readers with such appalling articles. 

** Leaves from a Colleger’s Album’’—confirms us in our opinion, that neither 
wit nor wisdom can be infused into an Album. Never should the ladies be cen- 
sured for the trifling character of their Albums, since that of a “ Colleger’s”’ is quite 
as trifling. It is unworthy the book, and the genius of N. P. Willis. 

The five following stories, entitled—‘* The Camp Meeting,’’—‘* The Schoolmas- 
ter,” —** Extracts from a Sea Book,”’—**The Witch’—and “The Siege of Soleure,”’ 
are all excellent. We do not praise them in gross. They have each their separate, 
particular and characteristic beauties. And though we may not pause to discrimi- 
nate, the reader will. They do honor to their authors, and we regret they are all 
anonymous, except the third named. Samuel Hazzard has en entertaining ‘* Sea 
Book;” if it contains more “ extracts” like that he has transcribed, we wish 
he would furnish one for the Ladies’ Magazine. 

Of the three remaining stories Mr. Willis acknowledges “* Unwritten Philosophy,’” 
and he also wrote ** The Painter’s Revelation.”” If the former bears his name, the 
latter has his characteristic impressions. Unwritten Philosophy is much the best, 
indeed, considered only ax a description of the Utopia of mind it is one of the most 
beautiful things we ever read. The author is a poet ; not one made by study, not a 
versifier,a mere measurer of rhymes, but the poet of nature and feeling. —He has 
written many beautiful things, and he will yet write more excellently if he will only 
aim at something besides mere prettiness. The hand that strews flowers so abund- 
antly should sometimes distribute fruits. The first is only the amusements of intel- 
lect; the other, nourishment. The fault then, with ‘“‘ Unwriten Philosophy” is, that. 
as a picture or sketch of human life it is all ideal. What young student would re- 
tire to his chamber and spend years over his books, with no object in view beyond 
mere abstract speculation, or the teaching a girl of twelve, who “ was not beautiful,” 
“* Unwritten Philosophy !’? And then after they are married, think of their domestic 
life, with only one chamber, where with the ‘* window half closed”’ “‘ they pass their 
time, he reading, or looking at her, and she “ sitting hour after hour in the same 
chair.”? Ah! it is all ideal—such a picture of life as might have been realized, had 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge been only good. Yet the article is charming, and 
we recommend the closing remarks to the attention of all young ladies. 

There is yet one more story, “Elizabeth Latimer.’’ The author has chosen to be 
anonymous—delighting no doubt to do good in secret. It can hardly be possible that 
such a story, so powerfully and pathetically told. can fail of doing good. We would 
rather have written that article than any one in the Legendary. ‘There is so much 
truth in the painting, the character of Elizabeth so finely conceived, so faithfully 
executed! Genius and intelligence when struggling with misfortune, have much ta 
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endure which the world knows not of; which the cold and ignorant never can under- 
stand, and which the prosperous, even when warm-hearted and refined, never will 
comprehend, unless brought vividly before them by such skctches as Elizabeth Lati- 
mer. 

On the whole, we think, that if merit can secure patronage, the Legendary will 
not be abandoned. 


“ SEVENTY FIVE Recerpts.”’-—Munroe & Francis.—So appears the label of 
the book, and we think it a great fault for such a small work. Who can guess by 
reading the title on the cover, what are the subjects treated of within? Whether 
those receipts are for making pills or pies—preparing plasters or preserving plums ? 
We think this ambiguity a fault, and as it happens to be the only one we have dis- 
covered in the book, we have made the most of it. Indulging too much in our natu- 
ral propensity, which is that of always looking on the bright side of every object, 
character and performance, may, we fear, be construed into that weakness of mind 
which would yield indiscriminate praise, rather than take the trouble of analyzing, 
comparing and reflecting, in order to form a just estimate of the degree of commen- 
dation merited. Well, the criticism is over, and nothing now but the easy and con- 
genial task of puffing. Besides, ladies, the book is intended for your benefit, and the 
** Seventy five Receipts,’’ (be particular in the number,) are for making “ Pastry, 
cakes and sweetmeats.”’ It is but justice to the author, who is an American wo- 
man, to say, that the book is not only well written, meaning a clear, concise, reada- 
ble style, which will not disgust the intelligent, and may be understood by the ig- 
norant, but that it also displays good taste; real poetic feeling. Who but an ad- 
mirer of sentiments would have thought of arranging the directions for making a 
pudding in such a particular and pleasing order, that the receipt should appear like 
a motto to some charming tale or exquisite poem. Take the following for making a 


COACA-NUT PUDDING. 


A quarter of a pound of coaca-nut, grated. 
A quarter of a pound of powdered white sugar. 
Three ounces and a half of fresh butter. 

The whites of six eggs only. 

Half a glass of wine and brandy mixed, 

Half a tea-spoonful of rose water. 


There,—the arrangement of the receipt is really harmonious, (and we have only 
made one alteration) nearly as much so as the style cf Southey’s Thalaba. The 
book is wel] executed, and forms a volume of one hundred pages of useful informa- 
tion to young married ladies especially, and we think all housekeepers would find it 
of advantage. 


“REMARKS ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE TEETH,”—By Samuel S. Fitch, 
Dentist. We have received a sensible, well-written pamphlet with the above title ; 
and really think it an excellent opportunity to introduce it here, just after the notice 
of the cookery book. Good teeth are essentially requisite to the relishing of good 
cakes, and with this truth thus staring them as it were, in the face, the full importance 
of the “Remarks” of Dr. Fitch, will be obvious to some, on whom his reasonings and 
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persuasion might have failed to operate. But the author is not in need of our as- 
sistance. He w:ites like one not only well acquainted with his subject, but also 
with the human mind; on which, by the way, he must operate before he will be per- 
mitted to operate on human teeth. People generally, have a dislike to under- 
going unnecessary pain, and they are not always willing to take even necessary 
trouble, to obviate a distant and uncertain danger. But Dr. Fitch shows the ‘ im- 
portance of the teeth” in so many particulars, that whosoever reads his observa- 
tions, must feel their importance; and then he points out the manner of preserva- 
tion so clearly and practically, that people must be unwise who do not, at least, try 
to preserve them. ‘The following extract, mentioning some of the formidable dis- 
eases to which the human frame is exposed by diseased teeth, may be useful in 
frightening those who are not to be flattered into a performance of their duty—name- 
ly, to atiend to their own, and the teeth of those over whom they exercise control. 

~ © Defective teeth often occasion most distressing and fatal diseases, of which I 
will merely mention Phthisis. Pulmonalis. Consumption. Dispepsia. Indigestion. 
Pain in the Ear, and formation of matter inthat organ. Inflammaiion and painful af- 
fections of the eyes, in some cases producing almost total blindness. Nervous aflec- 
tions. Epilepsy. Hysteria. Hypochondiiasis. Rheumatic affections. Tic Do- 
loureux. Sympathetc headache. Palsy, &c. 

I can only mention the names of these diseases in this place; those who wish to 
see the subject fully detailed, can be gratified by a reference to my large work upon 
Dental! Surgery. 

An alarming case of consumption, produced by a diseased state of the mouth and 
teeth, came under my notice the last:ummer. ‘The subject of it, was 2 gentleman 
of a most amiable and estimable charactgr. He was cut off in the prime and vigour 
of his days. His grief and sorrow can hardly be conceived, when he learned that his 
disease was the consequence of bad teeth. The tears and sympathies of his friends 
could afford no relief, and the utmost exertion and skill of his physicians were of no 
avail. In the bitterness of grief, he regretted haviny neglected.a timely application 
to a judiciou~ dentist, who, by curing his teeth, might have saved him from a prema- 
ture death. The other diseases | have mentioned as produced by bad teeth, have so 
long been a subject of remark and record, as not to be doubted by the intelligent 
physician, almost every form of which, 1 have seen in my own practice and that of 
my friends. I might also mention gum biles discharge of purulent matter through 
the cheek, and a cancero”s state of the jaws and adjacent parts: of the latter, the 
annals of medicine record many terrible cases.” 

“THE MiIRROR—OR JUVENILE TALeEs’’-—Munroe & Francis. This little book, 
though not professedly designed as a ‘* New Years Present,’’ may be considered as 
belonging to the class of ‘* Annuals.”” A numerous class certainly, which might 
with propriety be divided into several distinct orders; that is, if these beautiful 
books may be con idered as the flowers of literature, and thus be described in ho- 
tanical language. The Mirror, though not a showy or splendid flower, to continue 
the metaphor, well deserves a place in our literary boquet; its modest beauty and 
useful properties are hardly exceeded by any specimen we have seen. This bouk is 
the production of a lady of Philadelphia; the stories are designed for American chil- 
dren, adapted to our public institutions, habits and modes of thinking. It is not 
sufficient praise to say the design is well executed—we think, with few exceptions, 
it is worthy of much commendation. The author evidently ente:s, as a writer should 


do, with enthusiasm on her subject—she feels, and writes like an American,—and 
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her efforts will undoubtedly do good. Not merely possess the negative virtue of 
keeping children from idleness—they will make them better, wiser, happier. We 
quote a few sentences, which many parents as well as children, would do well to 
remember. 

‘*I think it the duty of all parents, and especially of American parents particu- 
larly, to discourage in their children, every thing like an undue reverence for family, 
fashion, fortune or extravagance; and to teach them, that all persons are proper as- 
sociates for them, who are amiable, intelligent, and of good manners. After all, the 
only rea distinction is that of superiority of mind; and by that, men have raised 
themselves from the very lowest, to the very highest stations. Dr. Franklin’s 
father was a soap-boiler, and Franklin himself, was for many years, a poor journey- 
man printer. Benjamin West, one of the best painters of his time, and long Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, was the son of a farmer, and worked on the farm with 
his own hands.” 

“GopFREY & Francis. This also is a “Tribute of Regard,” 
and intended as a Juvenile Souvenir. Well, we have no reason to find fault with 
the publishers of these works, unless it be that they offer such a variety as to distract 
our choice. ‘There is some danger of that. And then, as we cannot have all, we 
may possibly determine to buy none, and then they must suffer from the generous 
attempt to please us. But to return to “‘ Godfrey Hall, or Prudence and Principle.” 
Why was it necessary to add the explanatory part of the title? We do not like this 
attempt of moralising in a title. It does no good. If there is a moral in the story, 
those very persons on whom it was designed to operate, will rarely purchase or read 
the book, with the whole design thus staring them in the face. And but few will 
read the work with as much interest, as though the denoument was not thus antici- 
pated. Thus much for the title. The book is very prettily got up, bound in silk, 
gilt-edged, and has onegeally pretty plate. But then the story, though tolerably well 
written, is very common-place writing, nothing that will reach the heart and feelings 
of an American child—we do not mean morally—for the rule of christian morals is, 
in all christian countries, the same, but we do think a child’s feelings must be inter- 
ested by such references to customs and society, as he or she has connected with the 
world, as it is exhibited to them, in order to have the instruction duly prized. Lords 
and ladies, halls and coujurors, are not the material of American history. 


“THE MusrEum OF FOREIGN LITERATURE AND Science,’—E. Littell, 
Philadelphia. This work, which has now reached its thirteenth volume, is, as its title 
imports, entirely a selection from British periodicals. It is, however, a judicious se- 
lection, displaying a propriety of taste in the American publisher, which should, 
and undoubtedly does secure him a generous patronage. The high character of 
the English Reviews and Magazines, which receive contributions from the most 
gifted writers of that country, is well known here; still there is much admitted which 
can neither interest nor instruct our plain and practical republicans. Mr. Littell 
acts the part of literary taster to our Foreign Periodical-loving people, with singular 
skill and good sense. ‘The articles selected for his Museum, besides the knowledge 
they convey of the particular modes of thought and conduct in the old world, usually 
possess some information or reflections, that may be particularly useful to the inhab- 
itants of the new. We select a few paragraphs from the article entitled * History,” 
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which appears to have been the preface of a criticism on ‘The Romance of History,” 
by Henry Neele. The whole article is beautifully written, replete with information, 
and displaying that union of talents, which certainly approaches very near our 
taodel of perfection for a writer—the union of sound and of severe judgment, w:th a 
vivid, even playful fancy, good, sense, good taste aud good principles. 


** The effect of historical reading is analogous, in many respects, to that produced 
by foreign travel. ‘Ihe student, like the tourist, is transported into a new state of 
society. He sees new fashions. He hears new modes of expressions. His mind 
is enlarged by contemplating the wide diversities of laws, of morals, and of manners. 
But men may travel far, and return with minds as contracted as if they had never 
stirred from their own market-town. In the same manner, men may kuow the dates 
of many battles, and the genealogies of many royal houses, and yet be no wiser. 
Most people look at past times, as princes look at foreign countries. More than ene 
illustrious stranger has landed on our island amidst the shouts of a mob, har “‘ved 
with the King, has hunted with the master of the stag-hounds, has see Ue . » eds 
reviewed, and a knight of the garter installed ; has cantered along Regent Sire __ 
has visited St. Paul’s, and noted down its dimensions, and has then departed, thia- 
ing that he has seen England. He has, in fact, seen a few public buildings, pr’- .« 
men, and public ceremonies. But of the vast and complex system of society, of «ne 
fine shades of national character, of the practical operation of government and laws, 
he knows nothing. He who would understand these things rightly, must not confine 
his observations to palaces and solemn days. He must see ordinary menas they ap- 
pear in business and in their ordinary pleasures. He must mingle in the crowds of 
the exchange and the coffee house. He must obtain admittance to the convivial table 
and the domestic hearth. He must bear with vulgar expressions. He must not 
shrink from exploring even the retreats of misery. He who wishes to understand 
the condition of mankind in former ages, must proceed on the same principle. If he 
attends only to public transactions, to wars, congresses, and debates, his studies will 
be as unprofitable as the travels of those imperial, royal, and serene sovereigns, who 
form their judgment of our island from having gone in state to a few fine sights, 
and from having held formal conferences ‘vith a few great officers. 

The perfect historian is he in whose work the character and spirit of an age is ex- 
hibited in miniature. He relates no fact, he attributes no expression to his charac- 
ters, which is not authenticated by sufficient testimony. But by judicious selection, 
rejection, and arrangement, he gives to truth those attractions which have been usur- 
ped by fiction. In his narrative a due subordination is observed ; some transactions 
are prominent, others retire. But the scale on which he represents them is increas- 
ed or diminished, not according to the dignity of the persons concerned in them; but 
according to the degree in which they elucidate the cundition of society and the na- 
ture of man. He shows us the court, the camp, and the senate. But he shows us 
also the nation. He considers no anecdote, no peculiarity of manner, no familiar 
saying, as too insignificant for his notice, which is not too insignficant to illustrate 
the operation of laws, of religion, and of education, and to mark the progress of the 
human mind. Men will not merely be described, but will be made intimately known 
to us. The changes of manners will be indicated, not merely by a few general 
phrases, or a few extracts from statistical documents, but by appropriate images pre- 
sented in every line.” 


“THE Prart”’—Thomas T. Ash. This neat little book appears to deserve 
its title, and that we think quite a compliment. To select or invent for an annual, 
an appropriate, and at the same time, an uwnappropriated name, is now a matter of 
serious difficulty, indeed of dismay to some authors who seem deterred from publish - 
ing their Souvenir lucubations, solely because they cannot find a suitable name for 
their volume. 
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Pearl!—what young reader but in a moment comprehends that such a book must 
be pretty; pure and polished—and so it is—with the exception of a few blemishes. 
We do not allude to the pictures—they are not faultless, but they are quite pleasing, 
especially those illustrating the ** Wentworth Family” ard the “ Pass of the Green 
Mountain.” Such pictures tell a tale children can understand and appreciate. 
They will be often gazed upon, and never with indifference. The blemishes of the 
book are grammatical inaccuracies, and sometimes an ambiguity in the sentences 
which, had not the work been intended for young readers, we should not have men- 
tioned. Persons preparing books for youth should be scrupulously attentive in the 
choice of proper words, and the arrangement of sentences. The following from 
** Popular Superstitions,”’ will prove that we are not unnecessarily critical. 

“* The weather was getting cold and chill; the leaves had yielded to the influence 
of hard frost, and were swept rudely from the trees, dyed of thousand tints.” 

Which were dyed? the leaves or the trees ? 

But the stories are amusing, and the biographical sketches very well done; and 


we have no doubt it will prove a very acceptable present to those it was intended 
to interest. 


TO PATRONS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE present number of the Ladies’ Magazine closes the volume for 1829. The 
work was not undertaken with a very sanguine hope of success on the part of the 
Editor. The many periodicals now offered to the public, prevents any one of the 
candidates for favor from engrossing a monoply of patronage, while an equal division 
hardly furnishes the means of support to any. The fate of several publications simi- 
lar in character to that which the Editor of the present work proposed, was not such 
as would have flattered her to have undertaken the task, from vanity, or ambition, 
or the spirit of rivalry. She was actuated by purer motives; and if success has, in 
some measure, crowned her efforts, it is to be ascribed more to the ehergy which 
peculiar circumstances have called forth, than to her ability for conducting a Aid 
odical. The mother, and not the author has been successful. 

Much credit is also due to her correspondents. She has received voluntary con- 
tributions from some of our most gifted writers, whose aid was not given to gain 
fame or profit for themselves, but to assist her. They have her gratitude ; and they 
may likewise enjoy the satisfaction of reflecting, that their kindness has not beea in 
vain. Many young writers have also offered their poetic effusions, and if they have 
net always been received, they have never been rejected without a conviction, that 
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the insertion would not only injure the credit of the work, but also disappoint their 
own expectations, They were hoping for a favorable notice, and would have shrunk 
from the censures which our critics could not, in justice, have forborne. Perhaps it 
may be well to acknowledge, that the Editor has assumed, in some cases, where the 
pieces offered were worthy of the labor, the responsibility of correcting, altering, 
4 abridging, &c. She has reason.to think that this course has been well received by 
i some of her young correspondents,—others may not have been quite so submissive to 
| her judgement, She requests that in future, those who would prefer rather to have 


their pieces omitted than altered, would so express their wishes. 
(. The contributions of her friends, and those writers whose genius can so easily 
impart a charm to whatever publication they are pleased to lend their signatures, 
are still requested, still needed, and—may not the Editor add—still confidently ex- 
pected. Some who in the beginning patronised the work, doubtless gave their 
names merely as an encouragement in the undertaking, without intending to become 
permanent subscribers. Should such now feel disposed to withdraw, we cannot 
complain; and though loath to say “‘farewell,”’ to a single reader of ours, yet we are 
not so selfish, as to wish to retain those who, after a twelvemonth’s trial, find our 
publication unprofitable or unnecessary. To such, [few we trust,] we return our 
thanks for the support they have given, and express our hopes that, should we con- 
tinue in our literary pathway, we may meet them again as friends and patrons. 
Those who are intending to go along with us through the desultory journey of 
another year, may perhaps wish to know something of the intended course to be pur- 
sued. This it is impossible in the limited space of a paragraph, [al! that our page 
permits] to describe. The January number will contain some further explanations ; 
but after all, much must be left to contingencies, to circumstances which are not 
within our capacity to foresee, or skill to mould to our plans and promises. But 
thus much we will venture to say, that all which we can do, to render the Ladies’ 
Magazine worthy of the character and taste of its patrons, and deserving of the 
! praise which a generous public, and especially the conductors of the public presses 
] have thought proper to bestow, shall be done. 
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